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Every fresh discussion of an old question is certain to raise 
again the cognate questions also. It is therefore no occasion for 
surprise that, as the attention of Bible students is specially 
turned again to the Book of Genesis by the study of it in the 
Sunday school, and, as in some quarters, at least, there is raised 
at the same time the question of the origin and nature of its nar- 
ratives, it should be asked again, What will be the bearing of 
our decision respecting Genesis upon our conception of the New 
Testament ? None of us who take our study of the Bible seri- 
ously, and who recognize that our conceptions of the New Testa- 
ment have an important relation to our moral and religious lives, 
will doubt the importance of this question. To most Christians 
a modification of their idea of the Old Testament is much easier 
than a modification of their conception of the New Testament. 
However much Abraham and Moses and David may be to them, 
Jesus Christ is much more than all of these ; and a proposal to 
modify their idea of the New Testament comes very near to a 
proposal to change their thought of Christ ; indeed, in the pres- 
ent case, the former almost of necessity involves the latter. 



To discuss the question intelligently, we must first define it 
clearly. It may be stated, we believe, thus : If it should appear 
as a result of the historical criticism of the Old Testament that 
certain portions of the Old Testament which are referred to in 
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the New Testament as if they were historical, are not in the 
ordinary sense history, and that certain Old Testament books 
referred to in the New Testament by the names of the authors 
to whom they were traditionally ascribed by the Jews, were not in 
fact in their present form the work of those authors, would that 
require us to modify our conception of the New Testament ? 



Obviously the answer to this question will depend upon what 
our conception of the New Testament is. Such a conclusion 
respecting the Old Testament certainly is inconsistent with some 
conceptions of the New Testament. If we have held that each 
statement of the New Testament must be interpreted with bald 
literalness, and that as thus interpreted it represents the exact 
historical fact, whether the statement is the main proposition of 
an argument, or a purely incidental reference, the acceptance of 
such conclusions of modern historical criticism respecting the 
Old Testament as have been referred to above, would certainly 
compel a modification of our conception of the New Testament. 
If we have supposed that the statement of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, " By faith Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not, for God took him," is an assertion that the Old Tes- 
tament story of Enoch is history in the sense in which we under- 
stand that term, and that that assertion thus understood must be 
accepted as given by divine inspiration and having divine author- 
ity, it is obvious that we should be compelled to modify this 
view in some respect, if we were to conclude after a study of the 
Old Testament that the Enoch of Gen. 5:21-24 is an ideal 
rather than a strictly historical character. 



But a far more important question than this one is, whether 
the acceptance of such a view of the Old Testament will make 
it impossible to hold a view of the New Testament which is 
warranted by the New Testament itself. There is no passage in 
the New Testament which is more definite and specific upon this 
matter than 2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17 : " Every Scripture given by inspi- 
ration of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
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rection, for instruction which is in righteousness." This passage 
manifestly has direct reference to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Yet since it is a generic description of inspired Scripture as such, 
and inasmuch as we are writing for those who agree with us in 
including the New Testament under the title of inspired Scrip- 
ture, we may accept these words of Paul as giving us the apos- 
tolic conception of inspired Scripture, including the New 
Testament. Do these words, then, claim for inspired Scripture 
correctness in matters of history, geography, and chronology, 
and on questions of the authorship and historical character of 
Old Testament books ? Obviously not, unless such correctness 
is necessary to the religious value of the books. The assertion 
of the verse is clearly confined to matters of a purely moral and 
religious character. Is there any other passage of the New 
Testament which makes for the New Testament, or for the Old, a 
claim of absolute accuracy in matters of historical and literary 
criticism ? We believe none can be named. The second Epistle 
of Peter makes a not less strong claim that the prophecies of the 
Old Testament came by divine inspiration, but it says nothing 
respecting the bearing of such inspiration upon historical accuracy. 
Many have indeed felt that historical accuracy was of neces- 
sity involved in the very fact of inspiration. They have argued, 
Surely if "men spake from God moved by the Holy Spirit," they 
must have been so entirely under the influence of the Spirit that 
error of any kind would be impossible to them. But this is cer- 
tainly a larger assumption than we are justified in making. It 
is always safer to reason from what God has done to a judgment 
of what he is, than to argue from our judgment of what he is and 
must do to a conclusion respecting what he has done. Scholars 
long ago ceased to argue that the God who gave the Bible must 
have preserved it free from corruption in transmission, because 
of the obvious fact that none of our existing manuscripts are 
free from error. Is it any safer to argue that the God who gave 
Scriptures " profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness," must also have pre- 
served the writers of those Scriptures from all historical errors ? 
In textual criticism it has been learned that a list of 1 50,000 or 
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more various readings in the various documents of the New 
Testament text, when examined, furnishes a powerful argument 
for the substantial integrity of the text ; and as a result of the 
investigations which have brought to light these variations, the 
text of the New Testament is far more firmly established than 
it could ever have been without them. Is there not in this his- 
tory of textual criticism a lesson concerning the true method 
of historical criticism, teaching us that it is safer to accept facts 
and build on them than to fortify ourselves behind a priori reas- 
oning? 

Of course these considerations offer nothing positive on behalf 
of a view of the Old Testament which questions the strictly his- 
torical character of some of the Old Testament narratives, or 
denies the Jewish traditional view respecting the authorship of 
the Old Testament books. The argument, if valid, does no more 
than simply open the way for an honest, unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the question, and an acceptance of whatever results are 
reached by such investigation. 



How, then, ought our attitude toward a question of historical 
criticism be affected by the incidental references of the New Tes- 
tament writers to matters which come within the field of Old 
Testament criticism ? Does, for example, the statement of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that " by faith Abel offered unto God a 
more acceptable sacrifice than Cain " settle the question of the 
historical character of the story in Genesis ? Obviously not. 
The New Testament makes no claim of infallibility in such mat- 
ter for itself or for the Old Testament. The teaching of the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews remains unchanged in substance, 
and suffers no material diminution in force, though some of its 
illustrations be shown to be drawn from religious stories com- 
monly accepted as historical narratives, but in reality generically 
or ideally true, rather than in the modern sense of the term his- 
torical. The value of the New Testament as a revelation of the way 
of salvation, taking this term in its largest ethical and religious 
sense, is not dependent on the freedom of its writers from ordi- 
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nary human fallibility in matters of historical and literary criti- 
icism. Rather is its real transcendent value as the supreme 
guide in morals and religion made more clear when we cease to 
apply to it false tests, for which it itself furnishes no warrant. 



Does this then signify that in all our reading of the New 
Testament we must carefully inquire respecting the historical 
character of the Old Testament narratives referred to, and 
respecting the correctness of the views of the authorship of the 
Old Testament books apparently taken for granted, before we 
can make legitimate use of the New Testament passage ? Quite 
the contrary. Recognizing that the value of the New Testament 
passage remains unchanged, whether the Old Testament narra- 
tives referred to in it are in the strict sense history or not, our 
task is seen to be to gain the writer's point of view, and thereby 
apprehending his thought, lay hold on the truth he aimed to 
present, without concerning ourselves directly with the question 
of the correctness of his opinions on historical matters. The 
assured results of Old Testament criticism will undoubtedly be 
of great importance in the understanding of the New Testament. 
But their chief value for New Testament interpretation will be in 
enabling us to gain the New Testament writer's point of view, 
rather than in enabling us to test the correctness of that point of 
view ; and still more in enabling us to understand the method of 
the divine revelation progressively made through the prophets 
of the Old Testament and the New, and to trace intelligently 
the steps of this wonderful revelation, rather than in modifying 
directly the meaning or the value of individual passages of the 
New Testament portion of that revelation. 

Thus far we have spoken of this problem only as it concerns 
the New Testament writers. It is a question of more importance 
how the acceptance of the conclusions of Old Testament criti- 
cism would affect our conception of Jesus Christ. Of this we 
may speak later. 



